Strauss in St. Petersburg

sufficiently stressed where Johann Strauss is concerned, though
St. Petersburg, after Vienna, was the city in which he had played
most, and for which he had composed most music. All that side
of his output has been entirely neglected. It would be inter-
esting to search in it for the differences between the Vienna and
St. Petersburg public. Some of his dance music will prove to be
based upon Russian popular themes, and there should be echoes
of the wonderful gypsy tunes of the cafes chantants, such as are
to be recognized, too, in violin pieces by Pablo de Sarasate, for
instance the beautiful slow melody of his Zigeunerwiesen.*
Their influence upon Johann Strauss in Die Fledermaus, and in
the later Zigeunerbaron, may prove to be in dilution of the
obvious Hungarian element in those pieces, since it could be
argued that Johann Strauss knew St. Petersburg better than
Budapest, f Even so early as 1864, the year of Morgenblatter, the
enormous achievement that he had behind him was complicated
^y these different elements, which become still more intricate in
their scope if we consider Johann Strauss not only as a waltz
composer. For he wrote, as well *as waltzes, polkas which are
little miracles of lightness. Until these have been heard, it would
seem impossible that grace and variety could be given to such a
simple form. In other hands it deteriorates into a noisy romp.
It is only Smetana, who can give to it the flavour of bright dresses
and white villages, of deep pine woods and the goose meadows,

* According to another account, this melody was taken by Sarasate from a

^musical play by Szentirmay, a Hungarian. The derivation of many of these

now unduly neglected violin pieces by Sarasate would make an interesting

study. All who remember him say that he was inimitable in his playing of

Mthem, and, as melodies, they could, surely, be compared to Albeniz. But

Albeniz, in his kter work, belongs to the school of Debussy and Ravel, while

Sarasate is, now, nearly forgotten.

f During his years in the Russian capital, Johann Strauss had a romance
with a young Russian, Olga Smirnitzki. The polkas, 1'Inconrme and Olga, are
the memorials of this. They met in the park at Pavlovsk, and the musician
would leave notes and bonbons for his mistress in the trunk of a hollow tree.
He would attempt to read her answers while driving to his concerts, but the
lanterns were too feeble. So he read them in the intervals of the concerts.
These details we learn from his letters. 1 allowed*, he writes to her, eall the
kdies of Pavlovsk and Tsarskoe Selo to walk past me until the feel of their
space-consuming crinolines and the rustle of their dresses roused me from my
dreaming.' What a precious document such a letter is, coming from the com-
poser of Die Fkdermausl Cf. Tbt Walt% Kings of Old Vienna, by Ada B. Teet-
gen,
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